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which it may beconducted, as well as on the 
ultimate decision of the public will. Ife high and man- 
ly character can be imparted to this publication, may 
not such an amount of patronage be expected as shall 
fully sustain the work? Its great object is the advance- 
ment of sourfti education, and the general diffusion of 
knowledge among all classes of the rixing generation. 
Such being the object of this enterprise, no discussion 
of any political questions will be admitted ; and all sec- 
tarian views will be earetully excluded from its pages. 
The benefit of the whole people—the advancement of 
their children in knowledge and virtue—and the proper 





To Parents, Teachers, and the Friends of Educati 
generally, in the State of Michigan. 

At the late convention in this city, of gentlemen from 
different sections of the state, interested in the promotion 
of common school education, the following, among other 
resolutions, was adopted. ‘ 

“ Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed, 
to take into consideration the importance of engaging an 
able and qualified editor, to conduct a monthly periodi- 
cal, devoted exclusively to the subject of education ; and 
if thought expedient, te employ such editor, and devise 
ways and means for et ry pec of * oe 

ving been appointed said committee, the undersi 

ed, cies manuse consideration of the subject sande 
them, have come to the unanimous conclusion that a 
publication of the character contemplated in the resolu- 
tion, would be eminently serviceable to the cause of ed- 
ucation, and entitled to the countenance and patronage 
of every enlightened and patriotic citizen. Its design 
is to awaken a deeper interest throughout the slate, in 
the importance of primary education, to elevate the 
character of common schools, by a im- 
portant principles and suggestions connected with the 

ent and instruction of youth, and to spread be- 
fore the community such facts and information as will 
interest all who fec! any concern in the subject of popu- 
lar education. 

The committee have great pleasure in announcing, 
that they have engaged as editor of the proposed jour- 
mil, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Joun D. 
Pierce. To literary qualifications of a high order, Mr. 
Pierce unites the advantage of former experience as a 
practical teacher, and of minute and extensive acquaint- 
ance with the condition and wants of every portion of 
the state. Under such auspices, the committee cannot 
doubt that the publication will be a most valuable aux- 
iliary in the cause of educat'cn, and they appeal with 
equal earnestness and confidence to their fellow citizens 
to encourage and sustain the enterprize. 

The committee are desirous, if possible, to send it in- 
to every township, and every school district in the state ; 
and they respectfully solicit tl.2 co-operation of gentle- 
men in every township, postmasters — common ae 
inspectors in particular, in procuring at least four subscri- 
bers for each school district, and remitting payments to 
ALEexanverR McFarnen, of this city. 

Printers throughout the state are requested to insert 
this circular a few weeks gratis. : 

Terms.—The Journal of Education will bv published 
monthly in this city, under the editorial charge of John 
D. Pierce, and will be afforded to subscribers at 75 
cents per annum. Payment in all cases required in ad- 
vance. H. R. Scnoorcrarrt, 

GrorceE WILson, 
I. M. NewcomseE. 


TO THE PEOPLE OF MICHIGAN. 

In presenting this work to public notice—no apology 
is needed, and none will be offered. Almost all other 
interests in the state, rail-roads, canals, banks, naviga- 
tion, commerce, politics and religion—have each and all 
of them powerful advocates, and numerous organs of 
communication—while the rights and interests of the 
rising generation, into whose hands are soon to be com. 
mitted the destinies of the republic, are too generally ne- 
glected. This paper, in an especiai manner, is design- 
ed to plead their cause—to advance their interests. The 
only question is, shall it be sustained ? 

Be assured, fellow citizens, the work has been under- 
taken with no small degree of solicitude. Undoubtedly 
its success mainly depends on the ability, spirit and en- 


training of those whose profession and business it is to 
teach—preclude all interference on subjects of this na- 
ture. Neither birth place nor geographical limits should 
be either known or acknowledged in the republic of let- 
ters—its boundaries being those only of moral power, 
intellect and truth. But on all questions, pertaining to 
the great interests of education, which is confessedly 
common ground, integrity and rigid impartiality, must 
be allowed to govern in the management of this publi- 


cation. 

li is deemed to be important to exhibit fully the in. 
fluence of public schools—to interest all classes in their 
permanent welfare and incite to action—to make known 
the necessity of competent and well qualified teachers— 
to point out the evils resulting from bad government both 
in schools and families—to suggest what improvements 
may be introduced in the methods of teaching—to pre- 
sent the comparative advantages and disadvantages of 
different prevailing systems of education—to describe 
what is conceived to be the best form and structure of 
school-housea—to prevail on all officers connected with 
the general arrangement for public instruction to be 
faithful to their trust—to review books and recommend 
such as are judged to be suitable to be used in schools, 
and also to give a commentary on the school law, and 
such decisions of questions, that may be made from time 
to time, as are thought to be of general interest. To el- 
eVate the standard of educa:ion—to extend its light to 
every individual of all classes, will be the end and aim 
of this paper. 

The publisher is fully aware that in the commence- 
ment and prosecution of a work, like the one here con- 
templated, he has assumed great responsibility, without 
lessening the weight of existing obligations. But he has 
confidence to believe, that his ceaseless and untiring ef- 
forts to promote the best interests of the children and 
youth of our noble state, will be duly appreciated ; and 
hat all such necessary aid and encouragement will be ex- 
ended, as shall ensure the success of the enterprise. Help 
will be needed—and expected in the form of critical re- 
marks, essays, letters, communications of documents 
and statements of facts, as well as subscriptions—and 
accordingly such help is earnestly desired. Indeed, the 
active co-operation of teachers—of men of literature and 
science—of district officers and township inspectors of 
primary schools—and of all others friendly to the gene- 
ral diffusion of knowledge and the perpetuity of our free 
institutions, is not only solicited, but confidently expect- 
ed. Whoever addresses an assembly, speaks, in most 
cases, only to hundreds, while the writers of a paper, in- 
tended and fitted for general circulation, may be read 
and their thoughts pondered by thousands. Hence the 
importance of a strict adherence to truth, and the pre- 
sentation of sound views on all subjects of discussion. 

It is to be remembered that the utility of periodicals 
of the kind, when conducted on proper principles, is no 
longer an experiment. In New England, New York, 
Ohio and sume other states, there are publications de- 
voted exclusively to the cause of education, literature, 
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design is to aid you in carrying forward 
a work, which the all-wise Creator hes priastit! 
trusted to your hands. In committing this we 
regard is evidently had to the nature and fitness of things; 
and hence no power on earth can ever release you fam. 


such power can ever cut in sunder the relation eubeiet- 
ing between you and your children. Their need of ef. 
ucation, and your power to give it, im connection with 
their helpless and dependent condition, adds weight to 
the obligation, by which you are bound to farnish i, 
This great'work is the task of rearing up end edues 
ting your children, to be useful members of society, im 


and religious culture, which is requisite to develope all 


cy of body and mind, into the strength and glory of man- 
hood. It is hence the work, neither ofdeys nor ofmonths 
—but of years. Happily, it ise work, in which eliths 
finer sensibilities of our nature may be brought harmo- 
niously to co-operate, and in whieh every virtuous feal- 
ing and kind emotion of the haman heart cam be made to 
—. BS noble and good work, end demande 
your thoughts exertions. It is peculiarly 

truly a labor of love and good will, es 

Parents, if you are indeed what this appellation im. 
ports—you live and tuil for your children. But what 
do you expect them to be, even if they could be, in all 
respects, such as you might choose? Pause and reflect, 
Ponder well the question, before you decide; for your 
determination will undoubtedly have an important bear- 

w tever may he your wishes, or expectations 
on the subject—they will be, in most cases, what your 
teaching and example shall contribute to make them. 
No doubt, it is the constant and fervent desire of your 
hearts—a desire springing from the warmest effections 
of the soul, and cherished alike amid the labors ef the 
day and the wakeful hours of night—to see your children 
grow up, and be all that is amiable, and excellent, and ef 
good report, in moral and intellectual worth. 

But you can have no rational ground to expect the hight 
gratification of this desire, however right and proper it 
may be in itself, unicss you contribute what the Gover 
nor of the universe has designed you should, towards 
making them lovely and respectable, and furnishing them 
with the necessary qualifications for extended usefal- 
ness. You must impart to your children all thet ix 
struction, which may be required to inspire them with 
& proper sense of the reai dignity of their rational ae 
ture, and the obligations founded in it, and lead them to 
& just appreciation of the rights and prerogatives of 
each individual of all classes and denominations of men. 
You must train them up to the love of knowledge and 
virtue—to walk in the way of truth and duty—toleass 
the fear of the Lord, which iv the beginning of wisdom 
—to do justly, love mercy and walk humbly with dhaty 
God and Savior. 

Fause for s moment, and try to form an estimate of the 
value of your children. Think of these wonderfal fhe 
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helpless—end that proper care and attention will 

rear them into healthy and vigorous bodies, 

, 8 the comforteble residence of lofty spirits, 

tor the accomplishment of high and ennob!ing pur- 
‘Think aleo of that unearthly nature, with which 
endowed—of its powers, its faculties, its sus- 
its rising thoughts and emotions. Think 
ae do—what an amount 


n 


i power, besides being highly esteemed by their fel- 
tosociety and happy in themselves through 
of thoir earthly career. This is true of each 


in 
borne in mind, that human nature is the same 
limes. Without cultivation, all is waste 
meets the eye tocheer the spirits 
the soul to quietness and rcpose—it being in 
state, in all its exhibitions, unlovely and re. 
; But let this same nature—now wild and fero- 
te eng nt eh ctneniontn be 
power, and the whole 
ts caanged ostome of pare dcigha— 
ere no longer the terror of their fellows—each one 
quietly, and confident of security, under his 
een ees Meneell with he Guhes 

his own industry and 


tia cae vour chiBdven ta tn cont 
tiem ef the untutored suns of the forest, untamed and te- 
OS meetrbyn bear and the wolf of their rative wilds. 

would not like to see them as powerless, and as 

te be deceived and defrauded as the red men of 
ili aetand geaislen have boon the last we ecatasicn, 
- Ne—verily you would not. They have melted away 
= See 
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. Their 
4adlanchaly tale—to be told in story and in song to com- 


and rapid growth to wealth and empire of an 

ed people, in this fair land of their fathers—is a 

demonstration of the truth of the oft re 

Se etees teiedodge bo poreerant erally 

! and illustrating the position, that the want 
fit is weakness. 

geoure your children against deception and fraud 

pe them on» footing of equality with their neigh- 

them a jast estimate of their own powers 

“ —to turn all the energies of nature, as 

Snape r own industry and labor, to the most profit- 

must educate them. You may pur- 

oon them lands—you may build them lofty man- 

gay farnish them with rich and costly ap- 

for them the most splendid fur- 

and equipage—but all to no purpose, unless you 

Sars tes tees apesusary to ontin, possession — 

the children of some despiss1 neighbor may 
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shop is productive—if your merchandise yields the de- 
sired profite—if your profession is lucrative—if your cul- 
tivated lands returr you an abundant supply of the rich- 
est goods of earth—you rejoice in your labor. But what 
pleasure so pure, what gratification so much to be de- 
sired, as that to be derived from witnessing your chil- 
dren—in whom center all your fondest hopes—growing 
up under your fostering care and instruction, with ex- 
panded and expanding intellecte—docile, benevolent and 
virtuous in their dispositions—with equal refinement of 
taste and courteousness of manners. Such a reward is 
as sure to follow well directed efforts in training up your 
children, as the earth is to yield its accustomed fruit 
when properly cultivated. 


The report of Professor Stowe, on the course of in- 
struction in the common schools of Prussia and Wirtem- 
berg, is an able and important document. It was made 
to the general Assembly of the state of Ohio,and the body 
of it to the Western Literary Institute. It is worthy an 
attentive perusal, and the highest consideration. It de- 
velopes important principles—and principles too in which 
all classes of the community are deeply interested. It 
is not mere speculation—it is not theory—but practice ; 
and that too, not merely of individuals, bu: of entire na- 
tions. This of itself is sufficient to give it a peculiar in- 
terest and value. 

It demonstrates to us that a vast amount of knowledge, 
both useful and entertaining, may be easily communica- 
ted to children in the compass ef afew years. It shows 
us what is essential to the attainment of this great ob- 
ject ; and that is, a full supply of competent and w.ll 
qualified teachere—ef men bred to the profession and 
trained to the business of teaching. Professor Stowe 
was an eye witness of what he relates ; and deserves 
the commendation of every friend of his country, of ed- 
ucation, and of man, for the ability and zeal he has dis- 
played on the subject. After receiving his report, the 
legislature of Ohio voted him the sum of five hundred 
dollars, as a testimony of their high consideration of it. 

Let it be borne in mind that the children of our own 
country are as capable of such high attainments and 
culture, as those of the most favored European parents ; 
unless indeed we are willing to allow the truth of the 
oft repeated allegation of the enemics of our republic, 
that the powers, energies and susceptibilities of the hu- 
man intellect have actually degenerated in this western 
world. But such is not the case. The assumption im- 
plies the absurdity of supposing, that a more extended 
sphere of action and of enterprise, in a country where 
nature herself is on a scale of unequalled magnificence 
and grandeur, is unfavorable to the developement and 
culture of all the faculties of the human mind. Like 
causes produce like effects. Let the children of our 
country receive proper instruction—lct them be treated 
as human beings —let their physical, rational and moral 
nature be properly cultivated—and when manhood ar- 
rives, they will show themselves to be mon, equal inall 
respects to the most favored portion ofour race. 

No person—having one particle of interest in the well- 
fare of our race—who begins, will fail to read the report ; 
and if read once, it will be read again. It is not thought 


, | to be judicious to cut upin pieces such a document. To 


divide it, would divest it of one-half itsinterest. The 
reader, therefore, will not complain on account of its 
length. A. document worth publishing, is worthy of be- 
ing entire. This principle is tvo often vjolated, 
See ined autaa wth 0 due of elintay and 
pleasing the reader. But it is believpd to be @ kind of 
relief, not called for by readers ly ; and instead of 

its being a pleasure, it is often a source of disappointment. 
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important to continue the work. Each number will be 
issued the last day of each month, except the last day 
be the Sabbath; in that case, it may be expected the 
day preceding. 
(For the Journal of Education. } 
BIBLICAL CRITICISMS NO. 1. 

The word tzohar is used in the sixteenth verse of the 
sixth of Genesis, as arranged in our version for window. 
Its meaning in the Hebrew is light, i. e. an artificial lighs 
as contradistinguished from created light. And the 
commandment is, light shalt thou muke for the ark, and 
of a cubit long shalt thou make them, [or it.) It is a poins 
of construction whether the singular or plural should be 
used in the latter member of this sentenee. ‘The plurat 
inflection is wanting in the original, but as the word is 
construed with the feminine, a very eminent cuntinental 
gramumarian, renders it plural. Our translators employ 
the singular, and as this appears to be sanctioned by 
VIII, 6, we abide by their construction, and conceive 
that the ark (to which the phraseology refers) had but 
a single window, or place for the admission of light. 

A window, in oriental countries, consisted in early 
times, of a longitudinal orifice in the wall, furnished 
with lattice, hangings or other fixtures, capable of sad- 
mitting the air freely, or checking its egress, according 
to the hour of the day. -It was thus an easy affair to 
cast Jezcbel out of the window. Plates of mica and 
parchment were used in Greece and Rome to admit light, 
befure the invention of glass. Glass, in some of its 
earlier forms and uses, appears to have been known be. 
fore the advent, as beads of this material were found’ 
with the mummies at Memphis, &e. Yet not a lisp is 
said on thesubject by old testament writers, save a sin- 
gle passage in Job (“a molten looking-glass” ) which is 
understood to mean a polished metallic mirror. Glass 
for drinking cups was invented by the Tyrians, during 
the reign of Tiberius Cesar, but was not applied to win- 
dows at Rome till Nero's reign. Its use in Europe, and 
all the western and northern parts of the globe, (so far 
as civilization extends) has become general ; but there 
are still vast portions of India, &c. without its use for 
lighting houses. Consult modern travellers and mie- 
sionary reports. 

It results, from these remarks, that if the ark had but 
asingle window, and that a close or shuttered window, 
lamps must have been used to supply light. That the 
window must have been closed, during the prevalence of 
the rain, is certain, for as it was located above, the water 
would otherwise have poured in, It is said also, that 
Nosh opened the window, when he put out the raven 
and dove, and shut it, when he took the latterin. He 
appears thus to have received evidence that the rain was 
abated, which he must otherwise daily have had, if it 
was covered either by transparent material, or a readily 
moveable fixture. It does not appear to have been in 
accordance with the divine economy, to have permitted 
Noah and his family to see the desolations of the flood, 
men and women floating on the water, &c. 

Oil was a general production of the east, and elihough 
we had no notice of its antidiluvian use, it ought not to 
be doubted that it was employed for the supply of arti- 
ficial light. It would seem also that fire was preserved 
in the ark, for there is no miracle recorded to burn the sa- 
crifice, the first thing performed by Noah, on coming out 
of the ark. That may readily be granted, however, yet 
fire was necessary to cook their food, during the many 
months of their pilgrimage on the deep. True, they 
used no animal food, and therefore did not require it, 
but they must needs require it, for their bread, if not for 
comfort in the humid nights of a most awful tempest of 
forty days continuance. During this period, not the 
slightest presumption can be formed that the sun shone 
out at all, and if his rays were abstracted, what be- 
comes of our theory of latitudes. Like every other 
earthly stay or prop, that was knocked away. Whatever 
was before fixed, became unfixed. And one wide wast- 
ing physical revolution prevailed. Tzoman. 
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Sematetetemen 
{From the Mother's Magdzine.] 
WELL, PAPA, WHAT MAY I DO? 

While at work in my garden, in the spring, my little 
son, in his fifih year, came in, and was very desirous to 
help me. He took the hoe, and the shovel, and the rake, 
each in turn, and tried to work. As might be 5 
he made some work forme, without-helping me; Iwas 
under the necessity of arresting. him several times, by 
sxying, “ Little boy, you must notdo'that,” and, “* You 
must not do so.” At last, when I had broken in upon 
his pleasure in working, and disappointed him several 
times, with the artlessness of a child, and with some 
feeling, he said to me, “ Well, papa, what may I-do?”’ 
The appeal was rather an eloquent one to my feelings , 

-and it suggested to my mind somathoughts which I will 
here give. : : 

Children love employment of some kind. Not that 
there is purely an industrious spirit in them; but to be 
without som? occupation is generally speaking, exceed- 
ingly irksom2 to a child. Make tho experiment; sct 
your little child down in his chair, tobe still, and with 
nothing to occupy him. A very few minutes will be 
sufficient to disclose evidences that he feels uneasy, and 
in time, positively unhappy, for the want of something 
to occupy his mind or his hands, or both. ; 

Great unkindness and injustice is often little 
children, by treating them as mischievous, f rbid- 
ding their ding things, and fretting and scolding at them, 
when the simple truth of the matter is, they are weary 

for the want of employment, and only doing what they 
suppose to be right. Asa proof of this, look at the fact 
that they try to do the very things which they see their 
parents doing. My little son was imitating my work, 
and evidently supposing that he was helping me. And 
my prohibitions of whaicver he began, and finally my 
impatience of manner, discouraged and wounded him. 
In my family visits, as a pastor, 1 have sometimes heard 
a mother, with a flock of little children around her, com- 
plain, “I believe my children are the most mischievous 
that ever were’ they are always in some mischief. Far 
from it.’~Find them something to occupy them—work 
such as they can do, or innocent amusement—and they 
will not trouble you with mischievousness. ; : 
Serious injury may be done to the tempers or disposi- 
tions of children by such a mode of treating the propen- 
sity to occupation. The charge of mischizvousness, of 
gourse, is so often made, and rebuke so frequently dealt 


Bat, thai for a whiie itdisesurages, and finally vexes and 
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irritates. -Add to this, th2i ion of chil- 
dren's dying things which they suppose. are right and 
, is, in effect, teaching them to be idle. 

eo should study human nature in their childreif, 
in.its Varidus p-opensities which. are wrong, and those 
‘which are proper, and which should be fostered. An 
example, showing the importance of this, is before us. 
The busy but impatient parent mistakes the operations of 
the love of occupation for the love of doing mischief, and 
deals with it as ‘a sin, when it is only a natural propen- 
«ity, which can be turned to advantage, both for the 
ehild’s usefulness and happiness. ‘ 

Parents thould be cautious lest their own indolence, 
¢r rather unwillingness to take pains to find occupation 
for their children, lead th2m into such mistakes, and to 
do their children serious injury. Study the subject of 
occupation for children. Do not grudge the devolion 
of thought and pains-taking to do it. Give them as greata 
variety of eccupations as possible. Be inventive of 
plans for their working at one time, and playing at 
another. Do not try to make them always work, and 
to live without amusements which are rational and pro- 
fitable. There is much truth in the old proverb, “ Ail 
work, and no play, makes Jack a dull boy.” x 

Children need variety in their amusemen‘s, as well as 
in their work. Thy can become fatigued with one 
amusement tuo long continued. For example—while I 
have been writing these thoughts, my little son, v-ho 
asked the privilege of being with me in my study, has 
pls ed so long with his architectural blocks, that I see 

e has packed them up and laid them aside; and now 
resorts to som2thing else. It is perfectly natural and 
reasonable. And in this he is just like the man of ma- 
ture years, who cannot, any more than a child, be long 
tied up to one unchanging amusement, even. 

In short, let children always have sr aething to occu- 

them. “Jonathan,” said my grandfather to one of 
4 boys, one day, “ have you nothing to do?” “No, 
air,” he replied. “ Well dgsomething. If you can find 
nothing else to do, pick qp chips in one place, and put 
them down in another; and‘ then pick them up again, 
and put them somewhere else; do taal 





KNOWLEDGE. 

‘Wint is it mainly distinguishes a man from a brute ? 
Kuaowledge. What makesthe vast difference between 
gavage and civilized nations? Knowledge. “What forms 
theprincipal difference between men as they appear in 





the same society.? Knowledge. Whit raised Frank- 
lin from the humble station of a printer’s boy to the first 
honors of his country? Knswwledge. What took Sher- 
man from his shoe-maker’s seat, gave him a’ seat in 
Congress, and there made his voice to be heard among 
the wisest and best of his compeers? Knowledge. 
What raised Simpson from the weaver's loom, to be 
placed among the first mathematicians ; and Herschell 
from being a poor fifer’s boy in the army, to a station 
among the first astronomers? Knowledge. It is the 
philosopher’s stone—the true alchymy that turns every 
thing it touches into gold. It is the sceptre that gives 
us our dominion over nature; the key that unlocks the 
stores of the creation and opens to us the treasures of 
the universe. 


AGRICULTURE. 

We hear much sai’, in the papers, ef the immense 
quantities of bread stuffs imported trom abroad, and the 
opinion seems to be general that such importations must 
have a decided effect upen the wheat market of this 
country. The fallacy of such an opinion can, we think, 

2 made cosy, apparent,and the fact shown, that all 
the grain that has been, and will be imported, has but 
little more influencs on a supply of bread for the nation, 
than a bucket of water would in filling the ocean. To 
furnish the population of the United States with bread, 
one hundred millions of bushels would be required, es- 
timating the number at fourteen millions, and allowing 
seven bushels of grain per head ; which, making allow- 
ance for the coarse grains and corn used for food, will 
not be considered too liberal an estimate. 

‘The quantity of wheat imported into the U. States, 
since last harvest, is estimated not to exceed one million 
of bushels; and the importation, it is evident, has nearly 
ceased. If one hundred millions are required by the 
natigg, then not tar from three hundred thousand bush- 
els g'day will be consumed; consequently the amount 
imported, would furnish the country with bread about 
three days and a half. But it must be remembered that 
We have sent abroad much more than we have received ; 
that from our last yeat’s crop, scanty as it was deemed, 
quantities have been sent to the West Indies, South 
America and Texas, and at the present moment the 
supply in the country is ample. 
ances indicate, the coming harvest should be favorable, 
not only will the country be filled with abundance, but 
the pretext of apprehended scarcity will no longer serve 
ths purposes ot exacting exorbitant prices, or withhold- 
ing ths necessary supplies fromthe poor. °* 

* But though there isa great probability that a want 
of bread will not at present be felt in this conntry, such 
an event should be placed beyond a possibility. It is 
clear we must.pay more attention to “agriculture. We 
have lawyefs, and doctors, and merchants, and prof?s- 
sional men im genéral, more than enough to supply the 
demand ; we must have more farmers, and these must 
be better informed; and theoretically as well as practi- 
cally acquainted with their business. We must have 
agricultural societies, and agricultural schools; and no 
man should be deemed qualified to teach even a com- 
mon school, who is unacquainted with the great prin- 
ciples that should govern the labors ef the farmer, and 
is unable to teach the analysis of soils and the physiology 
of vegetation, to the farmers’ sons around him. Books 
may be prepared, which shall give the necessary infur- 
mation on all topics connected with agriculture, and 
adapted 1» schools; we know of few places where 
a of boys might be found, where their study and 

e might not be decidedly beneficial. We hops the 
labors of the American society for promoting useful 
knowledge, will be early directed to this subject, as there 
are few,classes of publications contemplated by that 
society, which will be so exclusively and. permanently 
useful. A decrease in the products of the earth, is 
always ominous. The history of the world shows, that 
the svlid additions to the capital, and the consequent 
prosperity of any country, mainly depend on the pro- 
duct of the soil; and that the best patriot, as well 
as pulitical economist, is one who most speeds the 
plough.—Genesee Farmer. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


. In this country a more enlarged public spirit, a more 
patient attention to detail, a more generous encourage- 
ment to individual, effort than are now given to the 
subjegty must our popular education, or it will 
not be elevated. Practical men, well informed, and 
sincerely ing od 
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» put into the hands of chi’ at pr § 
by speculators and end makers, de! literature, 
and make the true minister of things high and holy— 
things lovely and of good report, the very organ of be- 
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littleing the liuman soul; of ansporring the province of 
intellect ; of adulterating the wine of life; of aeteriora- 
ting the bread that comes down from heaven in the forms 
of science, of poetry, and oftrue morality. O, that some 
generous spirit would engage in this work, would de- 
clare the censure of the sound mind upon unprofitable 
teaching ; would purge the infected world oF ihe foul 
abuse, daily and hourly practised upon millions of the 
young ; and who would call out encourage the la- 
bors of the learned in behalf of little children —Hillard. 





SELF-EDUCATION. 

The great mathematician, dmund Stone, was the 
son of the gardener of the Duke of Argyle, and was sev- 
enteen years old, when his grace, walking over his a 
grounds one day, noticed Newton's Princina lying on \ 
the grass, and supposing it his own copy, directed it to 
be taken to its place. Stone appeared and claimed it. 
“‘ Yours!” said the Duke, “do you understand geome- 
try, Latin and Newton?’ “A little,” answered the 
boy. He was farther questioned, and excited the 
Duke’s amazement still more. “ And how came you 
with all this ?’”’ he inquired at last. “ A servant,” said 
Stone, “taught me ten years since to read. Does any ‘ 
one need to know any more than the Jetters, to learn 
every thing else that he wishes ?”—B. B. Thatcher. 

Let the children of this country commence right in 
the common schvols, and they may make the highest at- 
tainments. ‘To start the mind right, is nearly all that ie 
necessary. How important, then, is it, that we look to 
our schools, 

RELATION OF TEACHERS TO THE COM- 
MUNITY. 

The teacher is a leader to go befure and lead out or 
call forth the child to the perfection of his nature ; first, 
through observation ; secondly, by means of his imita- 
tive powers. He is the young being’s spiritual archi- 
tect. Teachers are the truly great men among us, be- 
cause they are builders up of a new generation. They 
ure to be co-workers with God, in building up or crea- 
ting wiser men than ourselves. TS 

The teacher is to attend to the child's physical edu+ 
cation, to his intellectual ag oe and ptageincd one 
ment of his moral nature. In regard to the possessigay”” 
of the latter, man stands alone’; and in this reapea( = 
as much above the other animals, as heaven is 
than the earth. Consequently, the teacher of beings 
possess-d of'such exalted actures, must 
utility being the standard—than if he bel 
other occupation or profession. , 

And yet how is this matter regarded ? \ ; 
teachers prized, in the commmity ¢ They ought cer 
tainly to stand higher than slator or, the magis- ¢ 
trate, since the latter, at 3 Maly regulates. the ] 
of a people, and endeavors to punish disob: 
But the teacher’s business iz to prevent what the 
lator or the judge only aims tocure. . If, therefore, 
vention is better thameure,’ according to the old 
how important the relation of teachers to the I 
ty! And how important is the subject of elementary 
education! : fe 

Look now at the statutes of this Commonwzalth.— . 
Here of one hundred and forty chapters, on various sub- 
jects, there is one on education; or only about one- 
seventh part of the whole volume ! a 

The langwage of such a fact as this, need pot be mis- 
taken. The subject of education asa means of prevent- 
ing crime, and the consequent value of teachers im the 
community, have never received that measure ofiien 
tion which they deserve. ‘The professional man, the 
civilian, the statesman, issappreciated—looked up to— 
but the school-master forgotten. 

This is all y}vrong. ‘The school-master must be re- 
spected, and valued and encouraged. Ifhe is what he 
should be, he isthe.truly honorable and worthy man— 
worthy of our respect. Albert Gallatin, while teaching 
French, in ragged garments, was more truly deserving 
of honor than when managing the fiscal concerns, of 
this great nation! and Louis Paine oe 
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a little handful of pupils in Pittsburg, by far a greater 
benefactor to mankind than when he sat on the throne 
of France, surrounded by 30,000,000 loyal subjects.— \ 
Pierpont. 


Men will wrangle for religion ; Write for it ; fight for. 
it; die for it; any thing but—live for it. ite xk 
As the next thing to having vvisdom ourselves is to 
profit by that of others, so the next thing to. having merit 
ourselveg,.is tv take care that the meritorious profit b 
us; for lie that r deserving, makes himecke 
one of the number. a zs 
Early imprefsions are not erased ; the virgitt 
wax is faithful to the signet, and in 
serve rather to indent the former ones, 
< , ¥ 


cate them.— 
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PROFESSOR STOWE’S REPORT, 

ON ELEMENTARY PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN EUROPE. 
{Made to the General Assembly of Ohio, Dec. 19, 1837.) 
To his Excellency the Governor and the Honorable the 

Assembly of the State of Ohio. 

In March, 1835, just before I embarked for Europe, 
I received a communication from Governor Lucas, with 
the great seal of the State, enclosing the following re- 
solves of the General Assembly, to wit: 

“] d by the General Assembly of the State of 
Ohio, That C. E. Stowe, Professor in one of the Liter- 
ary Institutions of this State, be requested to collect, 
during the progress of his contemplated tour in Europe, 
such facts and information as he may deem useful to 
the State, in relation to the various systems of public in- 
struction and education, which have been in 
the several countries through which he may pass, and 
make report thereof, with such practical observations 
as he may think proper, to the next General Assembly. 

That his Excellency the Governor, be re- 
quested to transmit a certified cc py of the foregoing pro- 
ceedings to Professor Stowe.” 

_In pursuance of the above resolutions, 1 commu- 
nicatel the intention of the General Assembly to Hon- 
ae A. Stevenson, the American Minister near the British 
& Court, and he very readily furnished me with the cre- 
dentials necessary for the most satisfactory attainment 
of the object of my inquiries. I am also happy to re- 
mark that the communication of Gov. Lucas was a ready 
8 og to my free admission to every institution in 

urope to which I applied—and that my endeavors 
were seconded in the most Sane’ manner by all 
the gentlemen connected with the educational establish- 
ments in the several countries through which I passed ; 
and the warmest expressions of approbation were elici- 
ted of the zeal manifested by so young a state as Ohio, 
in the great cause of general education. Particularly in 
some of the communities of central Europe, where it 
happened to be known that I was born in the same year 
in which Ohio became a sovereign State, it seemed to 
be matter of amusement as well as gratification, that a 
man who was just as old as the State in which he lived, 
had come with official authority to inquire respecting 
the best mode of education for the growing population of 
his native land ; and they remarked that our Governor 
and Legislators must be very enlightened and highly 
cultivated men. Whenin one instance I informed an 
that our Governor was a plain farmer, and that a ma- 
y-ofeur Legislators were of ihe same occupation, 

{known line which a latin poet applies to hus- 

in was applied to us: 
fortunates nimium si sua bona norint.”’ 


*O happy people, iftheydo but appreciate their own 
blessings.” Raed 
In the progress of my tour Pvisited England, Scotland, 
e, 


F russia, and the different States of Germany ; 
opportunities to see the celebrated Universities 
lin, 































































of bridge, Oxford, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Paris, Ber- 
le, Leipsic, Heidleber, ; and some ochers ; and 
I was every where received the greatest kindness, 
and avery desirable facility was afforded me for the 
romotion of my inquiries. But knowing that a solid 
Sundation must be laid before a durable superstructure 
" can be reared, and being aware that, on this principle, 
Bie the chief attention of our Legislature is, and for the 
a resent must be, directed to our commion schools, my 
investigation of the Universities was comparatively brief 
—and the most of my time was spent in visiting the best 
distriet schools I could =s of, and also the high schools 
intended for the business jon Of young men, and 
the institutions for the education of teachers. 

Before I proceed tothe restlt of my inquiries on these 
topics, I would call the attentiom of the Legislature to 
some facts of a more general nature, Which strongly im- 
pressed themselves upon my mind during the progress 
of my tour—and which, it seems to me, have a very 
important bearing upon the successful maintenance, if 
not the very existence, of free institutions in our coun- 
nie de_particnlarly to the wonderful change 
which has taken place in monarchical caer ia 
respect to the education of the people. Formerly it was 
supposed that despotism could be maintained only by a 
sovereign with an army devoted to his interests, and de- 
pendent only upon himself for subsistence ; an aris- 
tocracy which should monopolize the wealth and the 
intellectual culture of the entire nation; and a mass of 

eople held in entire ignorance of their rights and privi- 
few as men, and condemned to drudge for life, for 
bare and precarious subsistence—the mere dependents 
and slaves of the higher orders. But what isthe aspect 
which the sovereignties of Europe how present ?—and 
what is the change which is forcing itself aleng, even 
into the despotisms.ef Asia and Africa? Ever since 
the revolution which separated this country from the 
iti ire, the idea of popular rights has been 
‘way irresistibly throughout the civilized 
world ; and sovereigns who have had the sagacity to 







see the tinavoidable results, have adapted their measures 
to the new aspect of the times. Anew era in the his- 
tory of civilization has evidently commenced. A des- 
potic king of the Protestant faith, dreading the evils of 
an ignorant and unbridled democracy, such as was wit- 
nessed in the French revolution, has now for forty years 
pursuing a course of instruction for his whole peo- 
ple, more complete, better adapted to develope every fa- 
culty ofthe soul, and to bring into action every ility 
of every kind that may exist, even in the poorest cottage 
of the most obscure corner of his kingdom, than has ever 
So been imagined. Men of the highest order of intel- 
ect and most extensive attainments are encouraged to 
devote themselves to the business of teaching; the best 
plans for the furtherance of this object are immediately 
received and generously rewarded ; talent and industry, 
wherever they exist, are sought and promoted, and noth- 
ing is left undone that can help forward this great de. 
sign. 

The introduction of this system was preceded by po- 
litical changes, which, i as emanating from the 
government itself, have eo elin the history 
of nations. When Frederick Wil III. ascended the 
throne of Prussia in 1797, the conditionsf the Bo. ne 
was in many respects trely deplorable. But immediately 
upon his accession, he set about reforming abuses, and 
introducing improvements. The odious religious edictg 
was abolished—the administration of justice was tho- 
roughly reformed, and rigid economy introduced into the 
royal house hold. The exclusive privileges of the no- 
bles were taken away, and their powey so completel 
broken, that there is no hereditary a:istocracy whic 
can interfere with the sovereign, or oppress the people. 

In 1810 the peasantry, who before no Cwnaptnip 
in the soil which they cultivated, and consequently no 
independence of character, by a royal decree became 
freeholders on the following terms, namely ; those who 
held their lands on perpetual lease, by giving up one- 
third, and those who held them on limited or life leases, 
by giving up one-half to the landlord, became the own- 
ers in fee simple of the rest. The military is now so 
modeled that eyery citizen between the ages of 18 and 
21, is in actual service in the standing in where he 
is instructed in all that pertains to military life, and then 
returns to his peaceful occupations. ‘Thus the army is 
made up entirely of citizens—and every citizen is a sol- 
dier ; and there is no such thing as a standing army at 
ae peso) devotion of the sovereign, and independent of 
the e. 

e po minister, Hardenberg, in a circular pub- 
lished at the time when these reforms were in progress, 
declares, that “the new system is based upon the princi- 
le, that every subject, personally free, be able to raise 
himself and develope his powers freely, without let or 
hinderance from any other ; that the p urdens be 
borne in common and in just propérti t equality 
before the law be secured to every subject; that justice 
be rigidly and punctually administered ; that merit in 
whatever rank it may be found, be enabled to rise with- 
out obstacle; that the government be carried on with‘ 
unity, order, and power ; that by the education of the 
people, and the spread of true religion, the general in- 
terests, and a national spirit be prorooted, as the only 
secure basis of the national welfare.” 
Another European King, of the Roman Catholic faith, 
Louis of Bavaria, who is connected by marriage with 
the royal house of Prussia, moved by this example, and 
excited by emulation in behalf both of his church and 
kingdom, is now zealously pushing forward the same 
experiment among his own people, and already the Ba- 
varian schools begin to rival the Prussian; and the Uni- 
versity o* Berlin finds its only equal in that of Munich: 


Prussia, in that he has granted to his people a real con- 
stitutional representation in the government, a privilege 
and right which the Prussians have labored in vain to 
extort from Frederick William. 
Even the Autocrat, Nicholas of Russia, (married to 
a daughter of the Prussian monarch, who inherits much 
ot her fathe1’s spirit,) has been induced to commence a 
similar system throughout his vast dominions; and 
from the reports to the emperor of M. d’Ouvaroff, the 
Russian Minister of Public Instruction, it appears that 
already from Poland to Siberia, and from the White 
Sea to the regions beyond the Caucasus, including the 
rovinces so recently wrested from Persia, there is the 
Peatening of a se system of age are, in- 
struction for the whole people, to be. full 
execution as fast as it is possible to provide thie 
nuinber of qualified teachers. 
Thus three sovereigns, 
‘divisions of Christendom, the I 
and the Greek, are now z what despotic 
sovereigns have seldom done re—enlightening and 
educating their people ; and that too with better plans 
of instruction, and a more efficient accomplishment in 







ish, 








practice than the world has ever before witnessed. Nor 
is the spirit of education confined to these nations. The 


ject, and one which is repeatedly and strenuously 


jealousy of each other. 


kingdom of Wirtemberg, and the grand duchy of Be- 
den, - = behind Li et yon The smaller 
states rmany, even ustria, are pushi 
forward in the same career; France is all et 
Spain and Italy Eagles wine to open their eyes; the 
ernment of which has hitherto neglected 
the education of the common people more than any other 


Protestant in Europe—is beginning to bestir 
itself; and even Sultan of Turkey, cnn the Pacha 
of Egypt, are looking around for well qualified teachers 
to go their people. In London and Paris I saw 
Turks, Arabs, and Greeks, who had been sent by their 
respective governments to these cities for the e88 


purpose of being educated for teachers in their native 
countries, if not for the whole, at least for the favored 
few. At M vagereee 4 a has been formed for 
the promotion of useful knowledge, which publishes a 
monthly journal edited by one of the Turks who studied 
in Paris; and the Sultan now employs a French teach- 
er in his capital, whom he especially invited from France. 
And here too in our own country, inthe movements of 
New England, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, and several other of the States, we are strongly re- 
minded of the education zeal of the age. 

In short, the whole world seems to be awake and 
combining in one simultaneous effort for the spread of 
educagign ; and sad indeed will be the condition of that 
com which lags behind in this universal march, 

But I wish to direct your attention to the influence 
which these wide spread systems of education in the 
sovereignties of Europe, emanating from Prussia, must 
exert on our own institutions. The sovereigns to whom 
I have alluded, are not only educating the people, but 
they are laying aside the pomp, the trappings, and the 
lavish expenses of royalty, and by og icity, by rigid 
economy, by an energetic and impartial administration 
of the government, are endeavoring .to establish their 
thrones in the hearts of their people. 

Frederick William, in his dress, appearance and whole 
deportment, is as simple and unostentatious as an Ohio 
farmer ; and few of our wealthy merchants ride in so 
plain a carriage, or sleep on so homely a bed, as the mo- 
narch of Prussia. After —— the pageantry, the 
= and ostentation of the limited monarchy of, Eng- 

d, one is astonished at the rigid simplicity of the 
great military despotism of central Europe. 

In every stage of instruction itis made a prominent ob- 
ed on in all the laws pertaining to education, to awaki 
a national spirit—to create in the youthful mind, a warm 
attachment to his native land, and its institutions ; and 
to fix in his affections a decided preference for the 
culiarities of his own country. Tndeed the whole a wt 
(which is well understood to have originated in Prus- 
sia, when the rapid spread of republican principles first 
began to threaten the thrones of Europe,) evidently is 
to unite with the military force which always a sa 
pa per strong moral power over the understanding 
and affections of the people. In view of this fact, an 
able English writer denominates the modern kingdom 
of Prussia, “ that wonderful machine of state-craft—as 
a mere machine, the most remarkable in existence—on 
the model of which, most Euro overnments are 
egren proceeding to reform themselves.” Aiready 

as this plan so far succeeded, that there is evidently in 
these countries a growing disregard for the forms of 
free government, provided the substance be enjoyed in 
the security and prosperity of the people. g 

Republicanism can be maintained only by universal 
intelligence and virtue among the people, and disinter- 
estedness and fidelity inthe rulers. publics are con- 
Sidered the natural foes to monarchies ; and where both 


Louis has in one thing gone even beyond his brother of | ¥tart up side by side, it is taken for granted, that the 


one must supplant the other. Hence their watchful 
Now when we see monarchies 
strengthening themselves in the manner described,are not 
republics exposed to double danger from vice, and ne- 
glect of education within themselves? And do net pa- 
triotism and the necessity of self-preservation, call upon 
us to do more and better for the education of our whole 
people, than any despotic sovereign can do for his ?— 
Did we stand alone—were there no rival governments 
en earth—or if we were surrounded by despotisms of 
degraded and ignorant slaves, like those of the ancient 
oriental world; even then, without intelligence and vir- 
tue, and intelligence in the great mass of the le, our 
liberties would pass from us. How emphatically must 
this be the case now when the whole aspect of things is 
changed, and monarchies have actually stole a march 
upon republics in the promotion of popular intelligence. 
EFFORTS FOR EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 

Ina former report which was printed by the order of 
the Legislature m 1836, I gave a synopsis of the govern- 
mental regulations respecting education in Prussia, and 
I have not found by investigations on the spot, that the 
statements then made — an essential modification. 
I will here, however, take the liberty of stating some 
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facts respecting the governmental efforts recently made 

by Russia, to e tablish asystem of education through- 

gut that vast empire. These cannot but be deeply in- 

teresting to us, since Russia has so many points of re- 

semblance, and of striking contrast to our own country. 

Like the United States, her dominion extends over an 

immense territory, comprising almost every variety of 

soil, climate, productions, and national character.— 

Like ours, her educational institutions are compara- 
tively new, and almost every thing is to be begun 

4s in its elements; and like us, she has received great 
& accessions to her population by immigrants from ev- 
ery nation of Europe. Russia is unquestionably the 
4 » largest and most powerful of despotisms, as the Uni- 

. ted States is the largest and most powerful of re- 

; publics; and, while we enjoy the greatest freedom 

5 that any government has ever permitted, she is held 

y }.__ fast by the bonds of a severe autocracy. Add to this, 

» Russia is the only European government, with the ex- 

ception of Great Britain, whose territories border on our 
own. The fact, then, thata system of public instruc- 

~ tion has been established in the Russian Empire, is one 

J of deep interest tous; and no less interesting will it be 
for us to know something of the nature of the system 

5 and the means by which it is carried into operation. 

4 The general system is that of Prussia, with such mo- 
difications as are necessary to adapt it te that widely ex- 
tended and, in some parts, semi-barbarous empire.— 
For example the whole empire 1s divided into pro- 
vinces, each of which has a University—these provin- 

ces into academic districts, which are provided with 

their gymnasia for classical learning, and academies 

for the higher branches of a busi education ; and 
these academic districts are again subdivided into 
\ school-districts, each with its elementary school. As 
the heart of the whole system, there is at St. Peters- 
burg a model school for the education of teachers of 
every grade, for all parts of theempire. Of the Uni- 
versities, six had already gone into operation in 1835, 
namely, one at St. Petersburg, one at Moscow, one 
2 YDorpat, in Livonia, one at Charkow, east of the 
river Dneiper, one at Kasan, on the Wolga, and one at 
Kiow. At other points lyceums are established, with 
courses of study more limited than that of the Univer- 
( sities ; and there is an institution at Moscow, especially 
i for the education of the nobility. Of course, I shall 

xs not be understood as recommending for adoption by us 
Na. . ~~ ——athatever I speak of with approbation in reference to 





foreign lands; for the different circumstances of na- 

|, tions require entirely different systems. It is the part 
of a wise legislator to examine all the improvements 
within his reach, and from the whole, to select those 
parts which are adapted to the peculiar circumstances 
of the people for whom he legislates. 

} The different institutions in Russia are established as 
fast as the circumstances of the — admit; and as 
teachers can be found to supply them. At the date of 
he last report of the Minister of Public Instruction, the 

! number of elementary and parish schools was about 

12,000-- of private schools, 430—and of gymnasia, 67. 

| The governmental regulations for cherishing in the 
people a desire for education, and directing them in the 
attainment of it, are wisely adapted to the purpose.— 

| The Minister of Public Instruction publishes a regular 

' periodical journal, in which he gathers up all the facts, 

information and arguments, to which his official sta- 

tion gives him access, and circulates them extensively 

through the nation. To illustrate the good faith, dili- 

ace and liberal mindedness with which he executes 

is part of his office, 1 would refer to the number of 
his journal for August, 1836, in which he notices, with 
great approbation, the efforts of tract societies for the 
diffusion of moral and religious sentiments among the 
people, and mentions by name several publications of 
the American Tract Society, which have been transla- 
invo Russian, as having reached a third edition, and 

as being happily calculated to enlighten the intellect, 

r and elevate the character of the people among whom 

. ‘ they circulate. If the minister of the Emperor Nicho- 

las shows so much readiness tu receive a good thing 

even from democratic America, we surely will not be 

so narrow minded as to spurn a good idea because it 
happened first to develope itself in autocratic Russia. 

As a farther means of promoting education, every school 
} director and examiner undergoes a rigid scrutiny as to 
his intellectual and moral fitness for those important 
trusts ; and every candidate for civil office is strictly 
examined as to his attainments in those branches of 
learning requisite to the right performance of the offi- 

-cial duties to which he aspires. As common schools 

are new in the Russian Empire, and as school-houses 

¥ are to be built in every t of it, the government, 
knowing the importance o' a these houses well 
planned and put up, has appointed an architect, with a 
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salary of 1000 rubles a year, for every academic dis- 


particular | eae oe When we recollect how many of 
the evils of our district schools result from the bad con- 
struction and wretched furniture of our school-houses, 
how completely, by these defects, the efforts of the best 
teachers are nullified, and the minds and health of 
children, as well as their comforts, destroyed, we can- 
not but acknowledge this to be from its foundation, a 
most judicious arrangement. 

Cc and other public improvements of this kind, 
are now in great demand ; to further them, an institu- 
tion has been established for the express purpose of 
teaching the arts requisite in their construction; and 
young men who intend to devote themselves to this 
business, are taken from the other schools and placed 
in this institution at the public expense. . Special pro- 
vision, also, is made for instruction in agriculture, and 
all the kindred arts, in order that the natural resources 
of the country may be developed. That religious in- 
struction may be efficient, and, at the same time the 
rights of conscience remain inviolate, clergymen of dif- 
ferent christian denominations, where the circumstan- 
ces of the people require it, are employed as religious 
teachers in the schools, their services compensated by 
government, and their families provided for, ifnecessa- 
ry. The importance of female teachers is recognized, 
and every encouragementis held out to young ladies to 
engage inthis work. Private teachers are subject to the 
same rules, and the same strict inspection as the teach- 
ers of public schools; and what is an improvement 
upon the Prussian plan, if the teacher of a private 
school becomes superannuated, or dies, in the service, 
his family are entitled to the same privileges as that of 
a public teacher, and receive pensions from the govern- 
ment adequate to their support and education. Thus 
all classes are regarded anil treated as public benefac- 
tors, and considered as entitled, not merely toa bare 
support while toiling and wearing themselves out in the 
public service, but to national remembrance and grati- 
tude after their work is done. 

Though the Emperor of Russia is justly accused of 
unpardonable oppression in respect to Peland, yet he 
does not carry his oppression so far as to deprive the 
poor Polanders of the benefits of education, out is ex- 
erting the same leudable zeal to provide teachers for 
Poland as for any other part ef his dominions. It has 
been found exceedingly difficult to obtain teachers who 
are willing to exercise their calling in the cold and ia- 
hospitable regions of Siberia. To facilitate this object, 
special privileges have been granted to Siberian teach- 
ers. Siberian young men are admitted to the Univer- 
sity of Kasan free of expense, on condition that they de- 
vote a certain number of years to the business of school 
keeping in Siberia. To forward the same object, a Si- 
berian gentleman, by the name of Ponomarew, gives 
6000 rubles a year for the support of the parish schools 
of Irkutzk, quite to the northeastern extremity of Si- 
beria, and has obligated himself, for ten years, to pay 
500 rubles a year more, fur the encouragement of the 
pupils of those scheols. 

eachers from foreign countries are welcomed, and 
special provision is made that the religious sentiments 
be not interfered with, as well as that they do not im- 
se their peculiar religious notions on their pupils. 
‘or the perfection of teachers in certain branches, they 
are often sent abroad, at the public expense, to study 
in the institutions of countries where these branches 
are most successfully taught. Of these there were in 
1835, thirteen in Berlin—several in Vienna—and one 
in Oxford, England. School examiners and school 
committees, as well as school teachers, are required to 
hold frequent meetings for discussion, and for mutual 
instruction and encouragement. 

It is the policy of the Minister of Public Instruction, 
not to crowd the schools with too many pupils—but to 
furnish as many teachers as possible, particularly in 
the higher institutions, that each individual scholar mey 
receive a due share of attention. As an illustration, I 
will refer tosome of the Universities. ‘The University 
of St. Petersburg has two hundred and thirty pupils, 
and fifty-two officers and teachers, or one teacher to 
every four or five students. At Moscow, four hundred 
and fifty-six students, one hundred and sixty-eight teach- 
ers and officers, or one to every two or three students. 
That of Kasan, seventy officers and teachers, to two 
hundred and thirty-eight students, or one to every three 
or four students. That at Kiow, forty-three officers to 
sixty-two students, ur nearly as many of the one as of 


the other. I would remark, however, some of the 
teachers are merely lect “on i ches, 
and take no active partin the discipline or instruction of 


the institution, a few attend only to its business con- 
cerns, Someof the Universities, also are not full, the 
institution bem new, and a full — of teachers being 
appoi the commencement. ith all these allow- 


e universities, it is intended that there shall be one 





trict, whose whole business is to superintend the erect- 
ing and fitting up of the district school-housss in his" 





ite however, we may set down as a principle, that 
“teacher at least to every eight or ten students. This 





may be going to excess, but it is certain that the ambi- 
tion to multiply students beyond all the means of teach- 
ing, has been a great injury to education in American 
institutions. ucation can never be what it is capable 
of being, unless the teacher can time to be- 
come familiar with each individual mind under his care, 
and adapt his mode of teaching to its peculiarities. To 
instruct only in masses, and to apply the same method 
of instruction to all, is like throwing the drugs of an 
apothecary’s shop into one ary po ome them tc- 
gether, and giving every patient in the hospital a portion 
of the mixture. 

It is peculiarly interesting im noticing the efforts of 
Russia, to observe that the blessings of a good common 
school education are now extended to tribes who from 
time immemorial have been in a state of barbarism.— 
In the wild regions beyond mount Caucasus, compris- 
ing the provinces recently acquired from Poland, the 
system of district schools is efficiently carried out. As 
early as 1835, there were already established in those 
parts of the empire, fifteen schools, with sixty teachers, 
and about one thousand three hundred children, under 
instruction; so that in the common schools of this new 
and uncultivated region, one teacher is provided for 
every twenty scholars. Besides this, there is a gym- 
nasium at Tifflis, in which Asiatic lads are fitted to 
enter the European Universities. 

All teachers throughout the empire, according to an 
ordinance of February 26, 1835, receive their salaries 
monthly, that their attention may not be distracted by 
family cares. For the encouragement of entire de- 
votedness on the part of teachers, and to prevent all so- 
licitude for the maintenance of their families, the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction is authorized to t the 
widows and orphans of those teachers who have par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves, not only the usual 
pension, but a gratuity equal in amount to an entire 
salary of two years. 

The officers of government employed in the distant 
provinces of the empire, in the distant parts of Siberia, 
and on the borders of Pers‘a, co i that their re- 
mote location deprived their children of the advantages 
of the gymnasia and universities, which others enjoy- 

To obvicte this inconvenience, and to equalize as 
far as sible the advantages of education, the chil- 
dren of these officers are taken to the nearest gymna- 
sium or university, and their travelling expenses de- 
frayed by government. All the institutions of educa- 
tion are subject to the same ry ere examination as in 
Prussia, and the Minister of Public Instruction is er 
officio, chairman of the board of examiners for the \ «i- 
versities. As the duties of this office have become 
very laborious, the government, in addition toa liberal 
supply of other helps, in 1835 appointed General Count 
Portassow, who had for some time acted as a school di- 
rector, Assistant Minister for Public Instruction. 

I have already mentioned the model institution for 
teachers, at St. Petersburg. In 1835, seventy-six teach- 
ers were graduated, and the number is every year in- 
creasing. Under the influence of this school, and other 
governmental arrangements, the methods of teachin, 
are continually improving ; and, in his report for 1835, 
the minister observes, that the improvement of 
both teachers and pupils is such as to encourage the 
most pleasing hopes, that within the last two years, the 
national interest in the subject of education has very 
greatly increased, and that it has now become a matter 
of the deep:st interest tothe whole people ; anc that as 
to the methods of instruction, the old mechanical me- 
moriter mode is continually giving way to the system 
of developing the faculties. any facts are stated in 
the report, whieh confirm the Mimister’s remarks, in re- 
spect tothe growing interest in the minds of the Russian 
people, on the subject of education, illustrating the im- 
portant fact, that among whatever people a good sys- 
tem of instruction is efficiently carried out, a deep and 
general interest will be excited. The nobles and the 
commons appear to emulate each other in the advance 
ment of this cause. The nobility of Novogorod volun- 
t:rily contribute more than twelve thousand rubles a 
year for the gymnasium in that place, and at Wologda 
the nobility contribute for a similar object nine thousand 
ayear. At Cronstadt, the citizens volunteered to sus- 
tain a school at their own expense. At another place 
on the shores of the White Sea, the citizens have not 
only volunteered to maintain the school, but have also, 
of their own accord, entered into an obligation to erect 
a large and handsome stone building for the accommo- 
dation ofthe teachers ‘and si " This was brought 
about by the zeal and activity ofwingle indjyjdual, 
whose name, though a barbarous one, ought to be Tien... 
tioned—Wassiligi Kologriew. This gentleman volun- 
teered as an agent to promote the cause of education 
in the place of his‘residence, and besides giving his time 
and efforts, bore an equal share in the expenses, and in 
addition, made a distinct donation of 2500 rubles for 
the advancement of the cause. 
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Another gentleman at ———_ by the name of 
Kowalesky, made a journey to a distant neighborhood 
inhabited by Samoides, Sirianes and other half barba 
rous tribes, to explain to them the advantages of educa- 
tion, and endeavor to establish a school among them. 
Tn this :e was warmly seconded by the clergymen of 
the place, and as the result of it, a single peasant or 
farmer, by the name of Anuphiriew, engaged to sup- 
port the school entirely for two years, andafter that to 
contribute 300 rubles a year for five years longer, and 
in addition to this he contributed 1500 rubles for the 
erection of a school-house. The chief magistrate of 
the ape! also contributed, and allured by these ex- 
= es the Sirianes put down nearly 15,000 rubles; 

as seon a3 the requisite preparations could be made, 
the school was opened with great solemnity and appro- 
priate ceremonies, inthe midst of an immense concourse 
of intensely interested spectators. I shall be greatly 
disappointed if we carnot find in Ohio, enlightened men 
in our cities, and farmers inthe country, willing to do 
as much for education as the gentleman of Archangel, 
and the hard-working peasant of northern Russia. 

A merchant by the name of Pluessin in Lielsk, made 
a donation of 10,000 rubles for the foundation of a dis- 
trict school in that place, and offered inaddition, to have 
the school kept in his own house, and to furnish it with 
firewood for three years. Tschistow, a citizen of Mos- 
cow gave 23,000 rubles for the purchase ofschool books, 
to be distributed among the poor children of the first 
school district in that city. 

Numerous other instances might be mentioned of dona- 
tions from persons in all ranks in society—-in money,books, 
houses, fuel, or whatever they had in their power to give 
for the support of schools ; but the above may suffice to 
show the spirit of the people and excite us to emulation. 

It must be observed that the government makes pro- 
vision for the maintenance of all the district schools, 
Gymnasia and Universities ; and that this liberality of 

rivate citizens arises from pure zeal for the cause, and 
is applied to the extending and increasing the advanta- 
ges derived from governmental patronage, to the pur- 
chase of books and clothing for the poorer children, the 
establishment of school libraries, and the providing of 
suitable rewards for meritorious teachers and pupils, 
and securing the means of access to the school-house, 
and proper furniture for it. Every effort is made to pro- 
vide a plentiful supply of good school books, and to es- 
tablish suitable libraries for the use of teachers. Quite 
recently, a Russian lady, a Miss Darzoff, received from 
the government a premium of 2500 rubles fer compiling 
a little work, entitled “ Useful Readings for Children.” 

In view of such facts as these, who is not ready to 
exclaim: ‘Well done, cold, semi-barbareus, despotic 
Russia !—may other nations mure favored by nature 
and Providence emulate thy example!” 


COURSE OF TEACHING IN PRUSSIA AND WIRTEMBERG, 


The whole course comprises eight years, and includes 
children from the ages of six till fourteen ; and it is di- 
vided into four parts, of two yearseach. It is a first 

rinciple that the children be well accommodated as to 

ouse and furniture. The school-room must be well 
constructed, the seats convenient, and the scholars made 
comfortable, and kept interested, ‘The younger pupils 
are kept at school but four hoursin the day—two in the 
morning and two in the evening, with a recess at the 
close a each hour. The older, six hours, broken by 
recesses as often as is necessary. Most of the school- 
houses have a bathing place, a garden and a mechanic’s 
shop attached to them to promote the cleanliness and 
health of the children, and to aid in mechanical and agri- 
cultural instruction. It will be seen by the schedule 
which follows, that a vast amount of instruction is given 
during these eight years—ard lest it should seem that 
so many branches must confuse the young mind, 
that they must neeessarily be but partially taught, I will 
say in the outset, that the industry, skill, and energy of 
teachers regularly trained to their business, and depend- 
ing entirely upon it; the modes of teaching ; the habit 
of always finishing whatever is begun; the perfect me- 
thod which is preserved ; the entire punctuality and 
regularity of attendance on the part of the scholars ; 
and other things of this kind, facilitate a rapidity and 
exactness of acquisition and discipline, which may well 
seem incredible to those who have never witnessed it. 

The greatest care is taken that acquisition does not 

beyond discipline ; and that the taxation of mind be 
ept entirely and clearly within the constitutional capa- 
city of mental-and physical endurance. .The studies 
must never weary, wit always interest—the appetite for 
kddwledge must never be cloyed, but be kept always 
s and eager. ‘These purposes are greatly aided by 
the frequent interchange of topics, and by tively con- 
versational exercises. Before the child is even permit- 
ted to learn his letters, he is under conversational in- 
struction, frequently for six months ora year; and then 
@ single week is sufficient to introduce him into intelli- 
gible and accurate plain reading. 








Every week is systematically divided, and every hour 
appropriated. The scheme for the week is written on 
a large sheet of paper, and fixed in a prominent part of 
the school-room, so that every scholar knows what his 
business will be for every hour in the week; and the 
plan thus marked out is rigidly followed. 

Through all the parts of the course there are frequent 
reviews and repetitions, that the impressions left on the 
mind may be distinct, lively and pertinent. The exer- 
cises of the day are always commenced and closed with 
a short prayer; and the Bible and hymn book are the 
first volumes put into the pupil’s hands, and these books 
they always retain and keep in constant use during the 
whole progress of their education. 

The general outline of the eight years’ course is near- 
ly as follows : 

First part, of two years, including children from siz 
to eight years four principal branches, namely : 

1. Logical exercises, or oral teaching in the exercise 
of the powers of observation and expression, including 
religious instruction and the singing of hymns; 2. Ele 
ments of reading ; 3. Elements of writing ; 4. Elements 
of number, or arithmetic. ; 

Il. Second part, of two years, including children from 
eight to ten years old—seven principal branches, namely : 

1. Exercises in reading; 2. Exercises in writing; 3. 
Religious and moral instruction, in select Bible narra- 
tives; 4. guage, or grammar ; 5. Numbers, or arith- 
metic ; 6. Doctrine of space and form, or geometry ; 7. 
Singing by note, or elements of music. 

Ili. Third part, of two years, including children from 
ten to twelve years 7 san 3 branches, namely ; 

1, Exercises in reading elocution ; 2. Exercises in 
ornamental writing, preparatory todrawing ; 3. Religious 
instruction in the connected Bible history ; 4. Language, 
or grammar, with parsing ; 5. Real instruction, or know- 
ledge of nature and the external world, including the 
first elements of the sciences and the arts of life—of geog- 
raphy and history; 6. Arithmetic, continued through 
fractions and the rules of proportion; 7. Geometry— 
doctrine of magnitudes and measures ; 8. Singing, and 
science of vocal and instrumental music. 

1V. Fourth part, of two years, including children from 
twelve to fourteen years old—siz principal branches, 
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1. Religious instruction in the religious observation 
of nature ; the life and discourses of Jesus Christ; the 
history of the christian religion, in connexion with the co- 
temporary civil history; and the doctrines of christianity ; 
2. Knowledge of the world, and of mankind, including 
civil society, elements of law, agriculture, mechanic arts, 
manufactures, &c.; 3. Language and exercises in com- 
position; 4. Application of arithmetic and the mathe- 
matics to the business of life, including — and 
civil engineering ; 5. Elements of drawing ; 6. Exercises 
in singing, and the science of music. 

We subjoin a fewspecimens of the mode of teaching 
under several of the above divisions. 

I. First part, children from siz to eight years of age. 

1. Conversation between the teacher and pupil intend- 
ed to exercise the powers of observation and expression. 

The teacher brings the children around him, and en- 
gages them in familiar conversation with himself. He 
generally addresses them altogether.and they all reply 
simultaneously ; but whenever necessary, he addresses 
an individual, and requires the individual to answer 
alone. He first directs their attention to the different 
objects in the school-room, their position, form, color, 
size, materials of which they are made, &c., and requires 
precise and accurate a He then requires 
them to notice the various objects that meet the eye on 
the way to their respective homes ; and a description of 
these objects and the circumstances under which they 
saw them, will form the subject of the next morning’s 
lesson. ‘Then the house in which they live; the shop 
in which their father works; the garden in which they 
walk, &c., wili be the subject of the successive lessons ; 
and in this way for six months or a vear the children 
are taught to study things, to use their own powers of 
observation, and te speak with readiness and accuracy, 
before books are put into their hands at all. A few 
specimens will make the nature and utility of this mode 
of teaching perfectly obvious. 

In schools in Berlin, a boy has assigned him for a les- 
son, a description of the remarkable objects in certain 
directions from the school-house, which is situated in 
Little Cathedral street. He proceeds as follows ; ‘‘ When 
I come out of theschool-house into} Little Cathedral 
street and i I soon pass on my left hand 
Maria Place, the Gymnasium andthe Anklam gate. 
When I come out of little Cathedral street, I see on my 
right hand the White Parade Place, and within that, at 
«little distance, the beautiful statue of"Frederick the 
It is made of white marble, and is 

enced in with an iron railing. From here, I have.on 
my right a small place, which isa continuation of ~~ 
P; e Place; and at the end of this, near the wall, 

see St, Peter's Church, or the Wall street Church, as it 


eat, king of Prussia. 


is sometimes called. This church has a green yard be- 
fore it, planted with trees, which is called the Wall 
Church Yard. St. Peter’s Church is the oldest church 
in the city; it has a little round tower, which looks 
green, because it is covered with copper, which is made 
green by exposure to the weather. When I go out of 
the school-house to the lower part of Little Cathe 
dral street by the Coal Market, through Shoe street and 
Carriage street,I come to the Castle. The Castle isa large 
building. with two small towers, and is built around a 
square yard, which is called the Castle Yard. In the 
Castle there are two churches, and the king and minis 
ters of State, and the judges of the supreme court, and 
the consistory of the church, hold their meetings there. 
From Coal Market, I go through Shoe street, to the Hay 
Market, and adjoining this the New Market, which was 
formed after St. Nicholas’ church was burnt, which for- 
merly stood in that place. Between the Hay Market 


cers and magistrates of the city hold their meetings.” 

If a garden is given toa class for a lesson, they are ask- 
ed the size of the garden, its shape, which they may 
draw on a slate With a pencil—whether there are trees 
in it—what the different parts of a tree are—what 
grow in the spring, and what parts decay in autumn, and 
what parts remain the same througheut the winter— 
whether any trees are fruit trees—what fruits they bear, 
when they ripen—how they look and taste—whether 
the fruit be wholesome or otherwise—whether it is pru- 
dent to eat much of it—what plants and roots there are 
in the garden, and what use is made of them, what flow- 
ers there are and how they look, &c. Theteacher may 
then read them the description of the garden of Eden in 
the second chapter of Genesis, sing with them a hymn, 
the imagery of which is taken from the fruits and blos- 
soms of a garden, and explain to them how kind and 
bountiful God is, who gives us such wholesome plants 
and fruits, and such beautiful flowers, for our nourish- 
ment and gratification. 

The external heavens also make an interesting lesson. 
The sky, its appearance and color at different times ; 
the clouds—their color, their varying forms and move- 
ments; the sun—its rising and setting, its concealment 
by clouds, its warming the earth and giving it life and 
fertility, its great heat in summer, and the danger of be- 
ing exposed to it unprotected ; the moon—its appearance 
by night, full, gibbous, horned; its occasional absence 
from the heavens; the stars, their shining, differenée 
among them, their number, distance from us, &c. [a 
this connexion, the teacher may read to them the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth Psalms, and other es of 
scripture of that kind, sing with them a hymn celebra- 
ting the glory of God in the creation, and enforce the 
moral bearing of such contemplations by appropriate 
remarks. A very common lesson is, the family and 
family duties, love to parents, love to brothers and sis- 
ters, concluding with appropriate passages from scrip- 
ture, and singing a family hymn. 

2. Elements of reading. 

After a suitable time spent in the exercises above de- 
scribed, the children proceed to learn the elements of 
reading. The first step is to exercise the organs of 
sound, till they have perfect command of their vocal 
powers, and this after the previous discipline in conver- 
sation and singing, is a task soon accomplished. They 
are then taught to utter distinctly all the vowel sounds. 
‘The characters or letters representing these sounds are 
then shown and described to them till the form and 
power of each are distinctly impressed upon their me- 
mories. The same process is then gone through with 
in respect to diphthongsand consonants. Last of all, 
after having acquired a definite and distinct view of the 
different sounds, and of the forms of the letters which 
respectively represent these sounds, they are then taught 
the names of these letters, with the distinct understand- 
ing that the name of a letter, and the power of a letter 
are two very different things. 

They are now prepared to commence reading. The 
letters are printed in large form or square cards, the 
class stands up before a sort of rack, the teacher holds 
the cards in his hand, places one on the rack, and a 
conversation of this kind passes between him and his 
pupils : What letter isthat? H. He places another on 
the rack ; What letter is that? A. I now move these 
two letters together, thus (moving the cards close te- 

ether,) HA—What sound do these two letters signify ? 

a. There is another letter: What letter is that ? 
(putting it on the rack,) R. I now put this third letter 
to the other two, thus HAR—What sound do the three 
letters make? Har. There is another letter: What is’ 
it? D. I join this letter to the other three, thuu—HARD. 
What do they make? Hard Then he proceeds in the 
same way with the letters F-I-S-T ; joins these four 
letters to the preceeding four, HARD-FIST, and the 
pupils pronounce, Hard-fist. Then with the letters E. 





nd D, and joins these two letters to the preceeding 
eight, and the —_ pronounce Hard-fisted. In this 
way they are taught to read the words of any length, 


and the New Marke is the City Hall, where the offi- 
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fer you may easily add to the above, NESS, and make 

(Hard-fistedness,) the longest as easily as the shortest ; 

and in fact they learn their letters; they learn to read 

rds ofone syllable and of several syllables, and to read 

in plain reading by the same process at the same moment. 

having completed a sentence, or several senten- 

ces, with the cards and rack, they then proceed to read 
the same words and sentences in their spelling books. 

3. Elements of writing. : 

The pupils are first taught the right position of the 
‘arms and body in writing, the proper method of holding 
the pen, &c., and are exercised on these points till 
their habits are formed correctly. ‘The different marks 
used in writing are then exhibited to them, from the 
simplest point or straight line, to the most complex fig- 
ure. ‘The variations of furm and positioa which they 
are capable of assuming, and the different parts of 
which the complex figures are composed, are carefully 
described to them, beginning with the most simple, then 
the separate parts of the complex, then the joining of the 
several parts to a whole, with his pencil and slate. 
After having acquired facility in this exercise, he is 
prepared to write with his ink and paper. ‘The copy 
13 written upon the black board; the paper is laid be- 
fore each member of the class, and each has his pea 
ready in his hand awaiting the word of his teacher. 
If the copy be the simple point, or line J, the teacher 
repeats the syllable one, one, slowly first, and with 
gradually increasing speed and at each repetition of the 
sound the pupils write. In this way they learn tomake 
the mark both correctly and rapidly. If the figure to 
be copied consists of two strokes, (thus, 7,) the teacher 

ces one two, one two, slowly at first, and then 

rapidly as before; and the pupils make the first mark, 
and then the second, at the sound of each syllable as 
before. Ifa figure consists of three strokes, (thus, 2,) the 
teacher pronounces one, two, three, and the pupil wri‘es 
as before. So when they come to make the letter a, 
has five strokes thus a. When that is the copy, the 
teacher says deliberately one, two, three, four, five, and 
at the sound of each syllable the different strokes com- 
posing the letter are made,the speed of utterance is 
gradually accelerated, till finally the a is made very 
quickly, and at the same time neatly. By this method of 
ing, a plain, neat and quick hand is easily acquired. 

4. Elements of number, or arithmetic. 

In this branch of instruction I saw no improvement 
in the mode of teaching not already substantially intro- 
duced into the best schools of our own country. I need 
not therefore, enter into any details respecting them 
excepting so far as to say that the student is taught to 
slemonstrate and a, to understand the reason and 
nature of every rule, befure he uses it. 

(See arithmetics by Colburn, Ray, Miss Beecher 
and others.) 

Il. Second part, children from eight to ten years of age. 

1. Exercises in reading. 

The object of these exercises in this part of the course, 
is to acquire the habit of reading with accuracy and 
readiness, with due regard to punctuation, and with re- 
ference to orthography. Sometimes the whole class 
read together, and sometimes an individual by himself, 
in order to accustom them to both modes of reading, 
and to secure the advantages of both. The sentence 
is first gone through with in the class, by distinctly 
spelling each word as it occurs; then by pronouncing 
each word distinctly without spelling it; a third time, 
by pronouncing the words and mentioning the punctua- 
tion points as they occur. A fourth time, the sentence 
is read with the proper pauses indicated by the punc- 
tuating points, without mentioning them. Finally, the 
game sentence is read with particular attention to the 
intonations of the voice. ‘Thus one thing is taken at a 
time, and the pupils must become thorough in each as 
it occurs, before they proceed to the next. One great 
benefit of the class reading together is, that each indi- 
vidual has the same amount of exercise as if he were 
the only one under instruction, his attention can never 
falter, and no part of the lesson escapes him. A skill- 
ful teacher once tomed to this mode of teaching, 
can as easily detect any fault, mispronunciation, or neg- 
ligence, in any individual, as if that individual were 
reading alone. 

The process is sometimes shortcned, and the sentence 
read only three times, namely: ‘“ according to the words, 
according to the punctuation and according to the life.” 

2. Exercises in writing. 

The pupils proceed to write copies in joining hand, 
both large and small, the principles of teaching being 
ssoentially as described in the first part of the course. 
The great object here is, to obtain a neat, swift, business 

Sometimes without a copy they write from the 
dictation of the teacher ; and in most cases instruction 
in orthography and punctuation is combined with that 
in penmanship. ‘They are also taught to make and 
mend their own pens, and in doing this to be economi- 
eal of their quills, 











3. Religious and moral instruction in select Biblical 
narrative. 

In this branch of teaching, the methods are various, 
and the teacher adopts the m2thod best adapted in his 
judgment, to the particular circumstances of his own 
school, or to the special objects which he may have in 
view with a particular class. Sumetimes he calls a 
class around him and relates te them in his own lan- 
guage, sume of the simple narratives of the Bible, or 
reads it to them in the words of the Bible itself, or di- 
recis one of the children to read it aloud; and then 
follows a friendly, familiar conversation between him 
and the clsss, respecting the narrative; their little 
doubts are proposed and resolved, their questions put 
and answered, and the teacher unfolds the moral and 
religious instruction to be derived from the lesson, and 
illustrates it by appropriate quotations from the didactic 
and preceptive parts of the scripture. Sometim2s he 
explains to the class a particular virtue or vice, a truth 
or a duty; and after having clearly shown what it is, 
he takes some biblical narrative which strongly illus- 
trates the point in discussion, reads to them, and directs 
their attention to it with special reference to the pre- 
ceeding narrative. 

A specimen or two of these different methods will 
best show what they are: 

(a) Read the narrative of the birth of Christ, as given 
by Luke 2: 1-20. Observe, Christ was born for the 
salvation of men; so also for the salvation of children. 
Christ is the Children’s friend. Heaven rejoices in the 
good of men. Jesus, though so great and glorious, 
makes his appearance in a most humble condition. He 
is the teacher of the poor, as well as of the rich. 

With these remarks compare other texts of the Bible: 

“ Jno.3: 16. For God so loved the world that he 
sent his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life.”’ 

“I, Jno, 4: 6. In this was manifested the love of 
God towards us; because God sent his only begotten 
Son into the world that we might live through him.” 

“ Mark 10: 14,15. But when Jesus saw it, he was 
much displeased,and said unto them, suffer little children 
to come unt. me, for of such is the kingdom of God: Ve- 
rily I say unto }¥v, whoever shall not receive the king- 
dom of God as a little child, he shall not enter therein.” 

And the lesson is concluded with singing a Christmas 


hymn. 

Jesus feeds five thousand men. Jno. 6: 1-14. 

God can bless a little, so that it will do great good. 

Economy suffers nothing to be lost—other texts, Ps. 
145: 15, 16. 

“The eyes of all wait upon thee, and thou givest 
them their meat in due season.” 

“Thou openest thy hand and satisfiest the desire of 
every living thing.” Matt, 6: 24-34. 

Story of Cain and Abel. Gen. 4: 1-11. 

Remark. 'Two men may dothe same thing externally, 
and yet the merit of their acts be very different. Ged 
looks at the heart. Be careful not to cherish envy or 
ill will in the heart. ‘ou know noito what crimes they 
may lead you. Remorse and misery of the fratricide— 
other texts. Matt.15: 19. Heb. 11: 4. I. Jno.3: 12, 
Job 34: 32. 

“19. For out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, mur- 
ders, adulteries, fornications, thefis, false witnesses, 
blasphemies.”” 

“4, By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained witness that 
he was righteous, God testifying of his gifis; and by it 
he, being dead, yet speaketh.” 

Not, as Cain, who was of that wicked one, and slew 
his brother. And wherefore slew he him? Because 
his own works were evil, and his brother’s righteous.” 

Story of Jesus in the temple. Luke 2 : 41-52. 

Jesus in his childhood was very fond of learning—(he 
heard and asked questions ;) God’s word was his delight, 
he understood what he heard and read—(men were 
astonished at his understanding and answers.) He 
carefully obeyed his parents—(he went with them and 
was subject to them.) And as he grew up his good con- 
duct endeared him to God and man—other texts. Eph. 
6: 1-4. Prov. 3: 1-4. 

“1. Children obey your parents in the Lord ; for this 
is right. 2. Honor thy father and thy mother, (which is 
the first commandment wiih promise :) 3. Thut it may 
be well with thee, and thou mayest live long on the 
earth. 4. And, ye fathers, provoke not your children to 
wrath; but bring them up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord.” 

“1. My son, forget not my law; but let thine heart 
keep my commandments : 2. For length of days and long 
life, and peace, shall they add tothee. 3. Let not msrcy 
and truth forsake thee : bind them about thy neck ; write 
them upon the table of thine heart: 4. So shalt thou 
find favor and good understanding in the sight of God 
and man,”’ 

On the other mode of teaching, the teacher, for ex- 
ample, states the general truth, that God protects and 


aia H wieieeetiaadl 
rewards tle godd, arid punishes the bad. In illustra- 
tion of this he reads to them the narrative of Daniel in 
the lion’s den, and the death which overtook his wicked 
accusers. Dan.6. In illustration of the same truth, 
the escape of Peter and the miserable death of his per- 
secutor, Herod, may be read. Acts 12. 

The teacher may impress upon the mind of his class, 
that diligence, scrupulous fidelity, and conscientious self 
control, are the surest guarantees of success in life. 
And in illustration of the steiement, read the narrative 
of Juseph’s conduct in his master’s house in Egypt, and 
in the prison, and the results of it. Gen. 39. 50, 
alsy, various incidents in the life of Jesus raay be used 
to great advantage in illustrating different virtues. 
lt is recommended that the teacher employ, in his 
instructions, the translation of the Scripture in general 
use among the people; but that he occasionally take 
the original Seriptures and read to the children, in his 
own translation, and some use simple translations from 
different authors, that children may early learn to no- 
tice the diversities in different faithful translations, and 
see what they really amount to. 

It is scarcely nec2ssary to observe, that a teacher who 
understands his business and is faithful to his trust, will 
scrupulously abstain from sectarian peculiarities, or from 
casting odium on the tenets of any of the Christian de- 
nominations. A man who has not magnanimity or enlarge- 
ment of mind enough for this, is not fit to be employed 
as a teacher, even in the humblest branches of knowledge 

4. Language, or Grammar. 

The knowledge of the native tongue ; the ability to 
use it with correctness, facility and pewer, is justly re- 
garded as one of the most important branches of common 
schovl education. It is the principal object of the logi- 
cal exercises, or as they may be justly termed, the ezer- 
cises in thinking and speaking, already described as the 
first subject of study in the firet part of the course, be- 
fore the child has begun te use his book at all, 

The striking features of this system, even in the hasty 
and imperfect sketch which my limits allow me to give, 
are obvious even to superficial observation. No one 
can fail to observe its great completeness, both as to the 
number and kind of subjects embraced in it, and as to 
its adaptedness to develope every power of every kind, 
and give it a useful direction. What topic in all that is 
necessary for a sound business education is here omit- 
ted? I have not taken the course precisely as it exists 
in any one school, but have combined. from an investi- 
gation of many institutions, the features which I suppo- 
sed would most fairly represent the whole system. In 
the Rhinish provinces of Prussia, in a considerable part 
of Bavaria, Baden, and Wirtemburg, French is taught 
as well as German; in the schools of Prussian Poland, 
German and Polish are taught ; and oven lish, in 
the Russian schools of Cronstadt and Archangel, where 
so many English and American merchants resort for the 
purpose of trade. ‘Two languages can be taught in a 
school quite as easily as one, provided the teacher be 
perfectly familiar with both, as any one may see b 
visiting Mr. Solomon's school in Cincinnati, where 
the instruetion is givenboth in German and English. 

What faculty of mind is not developed in the scheme 
ofinstruction sketched above? I know of none. The 
perceptive and reflective faculties, the memory and the 
Judgment, the imagination and the taste, the moral and 
religious faculty, and even the various kinds of physical 
and manual dexterity, all have opportunity for develop- 
ment and exercise, Indeed, I think the system in its 
great outlines, as nearly complete as human ingenuity 
and skill can make it : thou; h undoubtedly some of its 
arrangements and details admit of improvement; and 
some changes will of course be necessary in adapting it 
to the different circumstances of different countries. 

The entirely practical character of the system is ob- 
vious throughout. It views every subject on the prac- 
tical side, and in reference to its adaptedness to use. 
The dry and technical abstract paris of science are 
those first presented ; but the system proceeds, in the 
only way which nature ever pointed out, from practice 
to theory, from facts te demonstrations. Jt has often 
been a complaint in respect to some systems of educa- 
tion, that the more a man studied, the less he knew of 
the actual business of life. Such a complaint cannot be 
made in reference to this system, for being intended to 
educate for the actual business of life, this object is ne- 
ver for a moment lost sight of. 

Another striking feature of the system is its moral 
and religious character. Its morality is pure and ele- 
vated, its religion removed from the narrowness of sec- 
tarian bigotry. What parent is there, loving his child- 
ren and wishing to have them respzcted and happy, 
who would not desire that they should be educated un- 
der such a kind of moral and religious influence as has 
been described? Whether’a b. erin revelation or 
not, does he not know that without sound morals there 
can be no happiness, and that there is no morality like 











the morality of the New Testament? Does he nat 
know that without religion, the human heart can never 
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be at rest, and that there is no religion like the religion 
of the Bible? Every well informed man knows, that 

as a general fact, it is impossible to impress the obliga-, 
tions of morality with any efficiency on the heart ofa 
child, or even on that of an adult, without an appeal 
to some code which is sustained by the authority of 
God ; and for what code will it be possible to claim his 
authority if not from the code of the Bible? 

But, perhaps, some will be ready to say, the scheme 
is indeed an excellent one. provided only it were practi- 
cable; but the idea of introducing so extensive and 
complete a course of study into our common schools is 
entirely visionary end can never be realized. I answer, 
that it is no theory which I have been exhibiting, but a 
matter of fact, a copy of actual practice. The above 
system is no visionary scheme emanating from the clo- 
set of a recluse, but a sketch of the course of instruction 
now actually pursued by thousands of schoolmasters in 
the best district schools that have ever been organized. 
kt can be done, for it has been done, it is now done, and 
iffought to be done. If it can be done in Europe, I be- 
lieve it can be done in the United States; if it can be 
done in Prussia, I know it can be done in Ohio. The 
people have but to say the word and Snes the means, 
and the thing is accomplished ; for the word of the 

le here is even more powerful than the word of the 
king there ; and the means of the people here are alto- 
gether more abundant for such an object, than the 
means of the sovereign there. Shall this object, then, 
so desirable in itself, so entirely practicable, so easily 
within our reach, fail of accomplishment? For the ho- 
nor and welfare of our state, for the safety of our whole 
nation, I trust it will not fail; but that we shall soon 
witness in this commonwealth the introduction of a sys 
tem of common school instruction, fully adequate to all 
the wants of our population. 

But the question occurs, how can this be done? I 
will give a few brief hints as to some things which I 
pat 9 to be essential to the attainment of so desirable 
an end. 


MEANS OF SUSTAINING THE SYSTEM. 


1. Teachers must be skillful, and trained to their bu- 
siness. It will at once be perceived, that the plan above 
ketched out p Js on the supposition that the teach- 
er has fully and distinctly in his mind the whole course 
of instruction, not only as it respects the matter to be 
taught, but also as to the best modes of teaching, that 
he may be able readily and decidedly to vary his me- 
thod according to the peculiarities of each individual 
mind which may come under his care. This is the enly 
true secret of successful teaching. ‘Ihe old mechanical 
method, in which the teacher relies entirely on his text 
book, and drags every mind along through the same 
dull routine of creeping recitation, is utterly insufficient 
to meet the wants ofour people. It may do in Asiatic 
Turkey, where the whole object of the school is to 
learn to pronounce the words of the Koran in one dull 
monotonous series of sounds, or it may do in China, 
where men must never speak or think out of the old 
beaten track of Chinese imbecility ; but it will never 
doin the United States, where the object of education 
ought to be to make immediately available for the high- 
est and best of purposes, every particle of real talent 
that exists in the nation. To effectsuch a purpose, the 
teacher must possess a strong and independent mind, 
well pig pS and well stored with every thing per- 
taining to his profession, and ready to adapt his instruc- 
tions to every degree of intellectual capacity, and every 
kind of acquired habit. But how can we expect to find 
such teachers, unless they are trained to their business? 
A very few of extraordinary powers may occur, as we 
sometimes find able mechanics, and great mathemati- 
cians, who had no early training in their favorite pur- 
suits; but these few exceptions toa general rule will 
never multiply fast enough to supply our schools with 
able teachers. The management of the human mind, 
particularly youthful mind, is the most delicate task 
ever committed to the hand of man; and shall it be left 
to mere instinct, or shall our schoolmasters have at 
least as oareful a training as our lawyers and physi- 
cians? 

2. Teachers, then, must have the means of acquiring 
the necessary qualifications ; in other words, there 
must be institutions in which the business of teaching 
is made a systematic object of attention. I am not an 
advocate for maliotving our institutions. We already 
have more in number than we support, and it would be 
wise to give power and effigiency to those we now pos- 
sess, before we project new ones. Butthe science and 
art of teaching ought to be a regular branch of study in 
pr er Nei pe = high schools, Lan ang who 
are ing forward to this profession ve an 
portunity of studying its " mb, ime , th otitionto the, 
in our populous towns where there is opporiunity for it, 
there 8 be large model schools, under the care of 
the most able and experienced teachers that can be ob- 








tained; and the candidates for the profession, who 
have already completed a theoretic course of the ‘acade- 
my, should be employed in this school as monitors or as- 
sistants, thus testing all their theories by practice, and 
acquiring skill and dexterity under the guidance of their 
liead master. Thus, while learning, they would be 
teaching, and no time or effort would be lost. To give 
efficiency to the whole system, to present a general 
standard and a prominent point of union, there should 
be at least one model teachers’ seminary, at some cen- 
tral point, as at Columbus—which should be amply pro- 
vided with all the means of study and instruction, and 
have connected with it schocls of every grade, for the 
practice of the students under the immediate superin- 
tendence of their teachers. 

3. The teachers must be competently supported and 
devoted to their business. Few men attain any degree 
of excellence in a profession, unless they love it, and 
place all their hopes in life upon it. A man cannot, con- 
sistently with his duty to himself, engage ina business 
which does not afford him a competent support, unless 
he has other means of living, which is not the case with 
many who engage in teaching. In this country espe- 
cially, where yaad are such vast fields of valuable em- 
ployment open to every enterprising man, it is not possi- 
sible that the best of teachers can be obtained, to any 
considerable extent, for our district schools, at the pre- 
sent rate of wages. We have already seen what encour- 
agement is held out to teachers in Russia, Prussia, and 
other Eurepean nations, and what pledges are given of 
competent support to their families, not only while en- 
gaged in the work, but when, having been worn out in 
the public service, they areno longer able to labor. In 
those countries, where every profession and walk of life 
is crowded, and where the most common and oppressive 
evil is want of employment, men of high talents and 
qualifications are often glad to become teachers even of 
district schools ; men who in this country would aspire 
to the highest places in our colleges, or even our halls 
of legislation and courts of justice. How much more 
necessary, then, here, that the profession of teaching 
should afford a competent support! 

Indeed, such is the state of things in this country, that 
we cannot expect to find male teachers for all our 
schools. The business of educating, especially young 
children, must fall toa great extent on female teachers. 
There is not the same variety of tempting employment 
for females as for men, they can be supported cheaper, 
and the Creator has givin them peculiar qualifications 
for the education of the young. Females, then, ought 
to be extensively employed in all our elementary schools, 
and they should be encouraged anc aided in obtaining 
qualifications necessary for this work. There is no 
country in the world where women hold so high a rank, 
or exert so much influence, as here; wherefore her re- 
sponsibilities are the greater, and she is under obliga- 
tions to render herself the more actively useful. I think 
our countrywomen, notwithstanding the exhortations of 
Harriet Martineau, Fanny Wright, and some other Ja- 
dies and gentlemen, will never seek distinction in our 
public assemblies for public discussion, or in our halls 
of legislation ; but in the appropriate work of educating 
the young, of forming the opening mind to all that is 
good and great, the more they distinguish themselves 
the better. 

4. The children must be made comfortable in their 
school ; they must be punctual and attend to the whole 
course. There can be no profitable study without per- 
sonal comfort; and the inconvenience and miserable ar- 
rangement of some of our school-houses, are enough to 
annihilate all that can be done by the best of teachers ; 
no instructor can teach unless the pupils are present to 
be taught, and no plan of systematic instruction can be 
carried steadily through, unless the pupils attend punc- 
tually and through the whole course. 

5. The children must be given up implicitly to the 
discipline of the school. Nothing can be done unless 
the teacher has the entire control of his pupils in school 
hours, and out of school too, so far as the rules of the 
school are concerned. If the parent in any way inter- 
feres with, or overrules the arrangements of the teach- 
er, he may attribute it to himself, if the school is not 
successful. No teacher ever ought to be employed, to 
whom the entire management of the school cannot be 
safely entrusted ; and better at any time dismiss the 
teacher than counteract his discipline. Let parents but 
take pains and spend the money necessary to provide a 
comfortable school-house, and a competent teacher for 
their children, and they never need apprehend that the 
discipline of the school will be unreasonably severe. No 
inconsiderable part of the corporal punishment that has 
been inflicted in schools, has been made necessary by 
the discomfort of school-houses, and the unskilfulness of 
teachers. A lively, sensible boy is stuck upon a bench 
full of knot holes and sharp ridges, without a support for 
his feet or back, with a scorching fire on one ide of him 
and a cold wind on the other ; and a stiff or bilious mas. 





ter, with wooden brains and iron hands, orders him te 
sit still, with nothing to employ his mind or body, till it 
is his turn toread. ‘Thus confined for hours, what can 
the poor little fellow do but begin to wriggle like a fish 
out of water, or an eel in a frying pan ? For this irre 
pressible effort at relief he receives a box on the ear; 
this provokes and renders him still more. uneasy, 
next comes the merciless ferule; and the poor child iz 
finally burnt and fiozen, cuffed and beaten into harden- 
ed roguery or incurable stupidity, just because theava- 
rice of his parents denied him a comfortable school-house 
and a competent teacher. 

6. A beginning must be made at certain points, and 
the advance towards completeness must be gradual 
Every thing cannot be done at once, and such asystem 
as is needed cannot be generally introduced, till its be- 
nefits are first demonstrated by actual experiment. Cer- 
tain great points then, where the people are ready to co 
operate, and to make the most liberal advances in pro- 
portion to their means, to maintain the schools, should be 
selected, and no pains or expense spared, till the full ben- 
efits of the best system are realized ; and as the = 
effects are seen, other places will very readily follow 
the example. All experience has shown that govern- 
mental patronage is most profitably employed, not to do 
the whole work, but simply as an excitement to the peo- 
ple to help themselves. 

To follow up this great object, the legislature has 
wisely made choice of a superintendent, whose untiring 
labors and disinterested zeal are worthy of all praise. 
But no great plan can be carried through in a single 
year ; and if the superintendent is to have opportunity to 
do what is necessary, and to preserve that independence 
and energy of official character which is requisite to the 
successful discharge of his duties, he should hold his 
office for the same term and on the same conditions, as 
the judges of the Supreme Court. 

Every officer engaged in this, or in any other public 
work, should receive a suitable compensation for his 
services. ‘This, justice requires, and it is the only way 
to secure fidelity and efficiency. 

There is one class of our populotion for whom some 
provision seems necessary. The children of foreign 
immigrants are now very numerous among us, and it is 
essential that they receive a good English education. 
But they are not prepared to avail themselves of the 
advantages of our common English schools ; their im- 
perfect acquaintance with the language being an insu- 

erable bar to their entering on the course of study. 
t is necessary, therefore, that there be some prepara- 
tory schools, in which instruction shall be communi- 


‘cated both in English and their native tongue. The 


English is, and must be, the language of this country, 
and the highest interests of our state demand it of the 
legislature to require that the English language be 
thoroughly taught in every school which they patronize. 
Still, the exigencies of the case make it necessary that 
there should be someschools expressly fitted to the con- 
dition of our foreign immigrants, to introduce to them a 
knowledge of our own language and institutions. A 
school of this kind has been established in Cincinnati by 
benevolent individuals. It has been in operation about 
one year, and already nearly three hundred children 
have received its advantages. Mr. Solomon, the head 
teacher, was educa‘sd for this profession in one of the 
best institutions of Prussia, and in this school he has 
demonstrated the excellencies of the system. The in- 
structions are all given both in German and English, 
and this use ef two languages does not at all interrupt 
the progress of the children in their respective studies. 
I cannot but recommend this philanthropic institution 
to the notice and patronage of the legislature. 

Inneighborhoods where there isa mixed population, it 
is desirable, if possible, to employ teachers who under- 
stand both languages, and that the exercises of the 
school be conducted in both, with the rule, however, 
that all the reviews and examinations be in English only. 

These suggestions I have made with unfeigned di 
dence, and a sincere desire that the work which has 
been so nobly begun by the legislature of Ohio, may be 
carried forward to a glorious result. I should hardly 
have ventured to take sucha liberty had not my com- 
mission expressly authorized me to “make such practi- 
cal observations as I migh. think proper,” as well as to 
report facts. I know that I am addressing enlightened 
and patriotic men, who have discernment to perceive, 
and good — to appreciate, every sincere attempt, 
hewever humble it may be, for the country’s good; and 
I have therefore spoken out plainly and directly, the 
honest convictions of my heart; feeling assured that 
what is honestly meant, will, by high minded men, be 
kindly received. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


C. E. STOWE. 
Columbus, Dec. 18, 1837. 
J. S.& S. A. Bagg, Printers, Detroit, Michigan. 
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